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HAPPY ANNIVERSARY TO THE TOWN 
OF BELLINGHAM 


The town of Bellingham was original- pictured are some of the members 
ly founded in 1719, so 1994 marks the of the 275th Anniversary Committee. 
275th anniversary. It should prove toji 
be a very busy and exciting time for 
townsfolk. Alot of organizations, 
clubs, and town boards are planning 
special events to make the town's 
275th year a memorable one. A "275th 
Kick-Off Party" was held on November 
28, 1993 at the Historic Center and 
Museum, located at 3 Common Street in 
the Old Library Building. Although 
the weather was terrible, with torren- 
tial downpours- many residents turned 
up to help celebrate. The party was 
hosted by the 275th Anniversary Com- 
mittee. 

The attendees spent the afternoon 
reminiscing about Bellingham's past. 

A featured attraction was the Giant 
Scrapbook from the 250th Celebration. 
Visitors spent alot of time looking 
through this book, recalling events 
and familiar faces. The conversation 
around the room centered on remember- 
ing the 1969 calender of events. It 
sparked many ideas for the 1994 cele- 
Bravion. 

A special cake, which read "Happy 
275th Anniversary" was cut. Everyone 
there could have a piece if they want- 
ed. Cutting the cake in a special ce- 
remony were two members of the 275th | 
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John Tuttle. Other members of the 


275th Anniversary Committee include 
Ron DeMaria, Kathy Harvey, MaryClare 
Burke, Jim Haughey, Sandra Hickey and 
Ernest. Taft. 

Special 275th Anniversary buttons 
aré on vsalerors $5.00 eache weltesays 
"Celebrate Community 1719-1994" in 
black lettering on a white background. 
Each of these buttons is numbered and 
will serve as a raffle entry also. 
They make great souvenirs also! The 
buttons can be purchased from 275th 
Anniversary Committee members, or at 
the Town Hall Town Clerk's office. 

Bellingham's 275th year should be a 
great time for residents of all ages. 
All year long a variety of activities 
are planned.Watch local newspapers and 


cabie” Stations for further details. 


How Times Chan ee so 


Years ago life seemed so much 
simpler. When I was a child in Bell- 
tingham-it was rare to find a family 
who locked their doors at night. I 
guess we trusted one another. Times 
seemed slower, kinder, gentler..... 

Neighbors looked after neighbors. 
They took care of your animals, mail, 
etc. if you were away. Everyone show- 
ed respect for one another and their 
property. 

The butcher at the corner market 
knew just what cut of meat you pre- 
ferred before you even asked. The man 
at the gas station knew your name and 
if you were sh. ort of cash, he "trust- 
ed" you til you came in the next time. 
ivour doctor made house calls and whole 
families went to church on Sunday 
morning. (It was the thing to do.) 

As a child I knew the names of 
every family in our area(2 sq. miles) 
Now you're lucky to know the name of 
{your next-door neighbor. 

If you made a business deal-all 
1 ithat was necessary was a handshake. 


6S Ar Y Today, it seems a written contract is 
S ithe prescribed method--even some 


nN imarriages deem this a necessity. 
17197 | 


A man's worth was judged by what 
This is the logo on the fundraiser or Car, etc. 
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ithe did not by the size of his house 


pins. It is hoped that the money — When thinking along these lines- 
raised will pay to buy and install jt's difficult not to yearn for The 
a clock in the Town Hall tower. + Good. O.Ld Days ares. 
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"When the coffee is hot and the 
talk is good, and the feeling is 
easy and the laughter is light, 
and the memories are many but 
the time is too short, you know 
you are with a friend." 
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(They taught me all I knew); 
Their names are What and Why and When 


e | "I keep six honest serving men 
' And How and Where and Who." 


Unknown Year 
Sleigh ride on Depot St. 
Bellingham, many years ago, 
(Ruel Thayer) 


QUESTIONS? & ANSWERS! 


Question: My grandparents used to tell me 
about going to Chautauqua meetings; can 
you tell us about this? 


Answer: In 1874, a series of summer schools 
were started at Lake Chautauqua in westerr 


New York state near Lake Erie. 

The schools emphasized educational 
and recreational programs supplemented by 
lectures, concerts, lyceums and debates. 
Many famous figures of the time partici- 
pated in the programs, and many younger 
attendees went on to make their mark in 
politics, religion, art and industry. 

The organization grew in size and 
influence, and accomplished much in the 
fields of ethics and morality. Booklets 
and pamphlets of a literary nature were 
issued, and Chautauqua Almanacs are 
prized by collectors today. 

We do not know of a Chautauqua 
gathering in Bellingham, but we did 
attend one in Wrentham in the late 1920's 

A three-car train arrived on a 
Friday, and workers set up two large 
tents near the Original Congregational 
Church, where a cemetery is located now. 
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The programs continued all day 
Saturday from early morning until dusk, 
and consisted of readings from classic 
literature, lectures on moral and civic 
subjects, musical selections, and a high- 
ly enjoyable magic show. 

While probably not a part of the 
Chautauqua programs, youngsters who went 
to the railroad station yard were allowed 
up into the cab of the locomotive, a 
vintage New York, New Haven & Hartford RR 
mogul type. 

At the church field tent meeting, 
there was ample food - sandwiches, pop- 
com, and fruit, washed down with Moxie, 
Soe Ginger Ale, Sarsaparilla, and Root 
eer. 

Tobacco in any form, and beer and 
liquor were strictly prohibited. 

As we recall, Rev. Melville Shafer 
gave the invocation, and delivered a 
short history of the Town of Wrentham. 

Chautauqua has been described as 
a ''joyous, enriching experience," and 
after all these years, we still remember 
it as such. 

FDD 


RECYCLING THE OLD FASHIONED WAY 
By Dorothy Spencer 


Recycling was the way of life to peo 
ple in the 1920's. I recall on Autumn 
evenings, the family sitting around thé¢ 
diningroom table busy unraveling old 
Sweaters and scarves, making the good ; 
yarn into skeins, which were washed in! 
Ivory Soap, rinsed in borax water, andj; 
dried. The next night the skeins were, 
rolled into balls to be reknit into 
mittens and caps. We usually found 
that yarn in new mittens and caps undey# 
our Christmas tree in December. 

Women wore long skirts down to their 
ankles. When they became shabby they 
were put in trunks in the attic. They. 
too, were ripped apart, steam cleaned, 
and the good parts were made into new | 
dresses or skirts for the children. We. 
often had new coats from old, beauti- © 
fully made and trimmed with fur or vel- 
vet. 

Winter shoes were resoled, as shoes 
were expected to last through the win- 
ter. The 5 and 10 cent stores had re- 
pair kits which contained two rubber 
soles, a tube of rubber cement and a 
scraper which resembled a grater. Af- 
ter the old sole was roughed up, the 
cement was applied, and when the cem- | 
ent became sticky the new sole was ap-! 
plied. They were quite comfortable, | 
compared to leather soles which went 
on with shoe nails. These were repla-i 
ced by using a last and hammer. Some-. 
times the nails wouldn't bend under 
and you could feel them; so we were 
happy when the repair kits were pce 
ed. 

Tires, in those days, consisted of | 
the outer tire as you know it, and an > 
inner tube. When we got a flat tire, 
it was removed from the rim with tire 
irons, no easy job. The inner tube 
was removed, put into a tub of water, 
so we could discover the leak by bub- 
bles. Then we would dry the tube, 
Scrape it with the scraper from the 
repair kit, apply cement, and remove 
the backing from the patch and apply 
it to the tube. Then the inside of \ 
the tire was cleaned, the tire was re-: 
assembled, and we all took turns pump-! 
ing the tube with air from a handpump.: 


We also recycled old sheets. When | 
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they got weak in the center, they 
were torn in half and sides stitch- 
ed down the with neat French seams. 
The new sides were hemmed and used on 
the children's beds. 

Chickens were purchased from a farm 
feathers and all. The soft breast 
feathers were saved in large paper 
bags. When enough accumulated they 
became new pillows, or to replace 
crushed feathers in feather beds. 

Many items in grocery stores came 
in bulk-such as dried peas, beans, 
rice, sugar, cookies, crackers etc. 
They were weighed at the store and 
brought to us in paper bags tied with 
string. This string was tired tore 
big ball of string. It came in very 
handy for flying kites. 

Cheese was in big wheels in a glass 
case. The clerk cut off wedges for 
the customers. It was called "rat 
cheese" and made delicious cheese 
dishes. Actually, rats seem to pre- 
fer caramels. Cheese was wrapped in 
paper from a large roll on the coun- 
ter and tied with string. The paper 


was used to heat water for tea, if 
put in our old wood stove. Cooler 
kitchen for quick water. 

Salt came in cloth bags. These 


were opened up, washed, hemmed and 
used for work hankies. Salt was stor- 
ed in salt boxes. 

Our old winter long johns were cut 
into strips and used in the mop head. 
Some parts hemmed for dish cloths. 
The unreusable rags were put into a 
burlap bag. When the "Rag Man" came 
to your door, he bought the rags, and 
also the old newspapers stored in the 
basement in bundles. 

All scraps from new material were 
rolled up and stored in a chest to 
be made into quilt squares. We used 
very few blankets. In winter, all 
the beds had homemade quilts. 

Pans, which had a leak, were re- 
paired with a kit from the same 5 and 
10 cent store. 

Most people had gardens and raised 
their own fresh vegetables for their 
table, and to can, or store for win- 
ter. Cabbages were stored on racks 
hanging from the cellar ceiling. Car- 
rots and beets were stored in sand. 


Squashes were stored in the attic on 
the floor. 


Nuts were gathered every fall and 
stored in the attic also. We made our 
own root beer, ginger beer, and birch 
beer, from extract from the grocery 
store, using sugar, yeast, and water. 
Then it was put in glass jars, sealed 
ana lert to stand for a few days. It 
was better than any soft drink of to- 
day. 


No mixes in those days. Every food 


item was made from "scratch". Cakes, 
doughnuts, pancakes, muffins, biscuits! 
and bread took alot of flour. We got 


it in 25 pound sacks every few weeks. 
It was called "White Sponge Flour", 
and it was unbleached. 

Then came the Depression, and com- 
panies competed to get our business. 
Oatmeal came in boxes with dishes for 
an incentive. The dishes were mostly 
of "depression" glass, pretty, but 
fragile. 


The Hunting Trip 


That last hunting trip in the Maine woods was 
filled with eagerness and great expectations 


One hunter was young, the other was young at 
heart, despite his years. 


Anticipation of the hunt was shared; 
the lure of the Autum woods was sensed. 


On equal ground, regardless of age, 
they were feeling the same. 


The moming was crisp, the breeze was sharp, 
brilliant sunshine urged them on. 


The call of the wild beckoned to then. 
Game was waiting...instincts prevailed. 


Walking abreast, they crossed the meadow. 
Looking high, watching low, their ears tuned for 
thunder . 


One flushed here, another flushed from there; 
the sky was filled with feathers. Shots rang. 


Dogs ran. The air smelled of powder. 
Retrieves were made. Smiles flashed. 


An old timer was filled with pride. 
The younger had shown he could fend... 


The look in their eyes told the tale, 

Lessons were campleted. Hands were clasped. 
Jeffrey R. Bowzer 
July 12, 1992 
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The object pictured is now obsolete. 
It is no longer used to fulfill the 
purpose it was created to serve. Mod- 
ern technology has made a more conveni- 
ent replacement for this archaic steel 
contraption, with its long wire tail. 

Oldtimers will no doubt recognize the 
object. But, show it to a newer mem- 
ber of today's world, and most likely 
they will be stumped. Then you can ex- 
plain as follows: "The whole business 
was attatched to a metal pole, there 


/}were rows and rows of them in a parking 


lot e 
top, 


The metal arm sticking out at the 
fitted over an open car window. 
Then from a control booth, soundtracks 
were played over this speaker device, 
so movies could be viewed from outside. 
The little knob was a volume control 
button." Hence you would have descri- 
bed the way a soundtrack was heard at 
old time drive-in movie theatres, iden- 
tifying the object in question as a 
drive-in movie speaker. 

Drive-in movies no longer use indivi- 
dual speakers for each car. They have 
replaced them with playing the sound- 
tracks over a radio frequency. Atten- 
dees just tune into a specified sta- 
tion. Not only are speakers obsolete, 
you would be hard pressed today to e- 
ven find a Drive-In Theatre. 

Bellingham's Drive-In Theatre went 
out of business several years ago. It 
was located on Pulaski Boulevard near 
the Pinecrest Dairy. 


SCHOOL DAYS IN THE 1930s 


School in the 19908 is a far cry from the 
1930s. Back then there were three schools 
in town, the North, Center and South. I 
went to the Center school for the first six 
years. There were two grades in each of the 
four classrooms. First, second, third and 
fourth were on the first floor, the others 
on the second floor. 

I started school in 1932. One had to be 
six years old by January first to enter. 

The teachers were; Miss Riley, first and 
second grade, Miss Forrestal, third and 
fourth, Miss Heroux, fifth and sixth and 
Miss Decell, seventh and eighth. She was 
also principal. 

Although there was no written dress code, 
girls expected to wear dresses and boys, 
long pants or knickers, dress shirt and tie. 
Children seem to act according to the way 
they are dressed. Boys hats came off as 
soon as they entered the building. 

The classrooms held several rows of desks 
and chairs bolted to the floor. About five 
rows of steam pipes lined the room under the 
tall windows for heat. Blackboards lined 
the wall facing the pupils with a smaller one 
on our right. Some were slate. A wind up 
Regulator clock hung high on one wall. There 
was a pantry sized closet that held books and 
supplies and a walk through closet between 
classrooms at the back of the room where we 
put our lunch boxes. Coat racks lined the 
entrance halls. 

Some pupils walked to school but I lived 
far enough away to take the barge driven by 
Walter Wentzel. When we arrived at school 
there'd be time to play a little hop scotch, 
Jump rope or marbles until the big bell, hung 
near the eaves of the building, started ring- 
ing. We would line up on the steps and be 
ushered in by a teacher. We'd hang our wraps 
put our lunch boxes in the closet and take a 
seat. It didn't take long for the teacher 
to start changing our seats. She knew we'd 
all sit next to a friend or two so we all 
got seperated. She had a cardboard with 
slots in rows and each slot had a card with 
a pupil's name on it as to our seating arr- 
angement. It didn't take long before she 
knew all our names. As seats were changed, 
the cardboard would be updated. 

School started a 9 AM. We'd have 15 min- 
utes for recess in the morning and again in 
the afternoon with an hour for lunch and 
playtime. The lunchroom was in the basement 
but some times we ate at our desks. 

On the first day of school, each pupil 
‘was issued an eraserless pencil, an eraser 


and a ruler. The upper classes got a pen, pen 
point and ink well. 

Each morning we'd start the day by recit- 
ing the 23rd psalm and pledge of allegiance. 
Some days we'd do a few exercises. Next was 
fingernail and handkerchief inspection. We'd 
all put our clean handkerchief on the desk and 
spread our hands, palms down. The teacher 
would then walk up and down each aisle to make 
sure all was clean and in order. 

The teacher taught the first grade and 
While they did an assignment, she'd teach the 
second grade. Heaven forbid if you made any 
noise! The only noise was the rustling cof 
papers or the squeak of the chalk on the black 
board. 

First grade pupils took a short nap - 
their arms folded on the desk on which to lay 
their heads. Another pupil, Eunice, and I 
couldn't sleep so we'd be sent out so enjoy 
the see-saw, weather permitting. During class 
we'd recite the alphabet, count to 100, play 
with pegs etc. As the year progressed, we 
learned simple arithmatic, spelling and read- 
ing. We were allowed to take our reading 
books home. An elastic band was put over the 
the page we were to read and our lives threat- 
ened if we even thought of removing the elas- 
tic to check out the next page. 

When teacher wrote on the blackboard with 
her back to the class, the children would take 
a chance to whisper to their neighbor. With- 
out turning around, she'd call the child by 
name and tell him to be quiet. For a long 
time we thought she had two more eyes in the 
back of her head. Later, we realized she 
could see our reflections in the glass frames 
of the pictures hung over the blackboard. 

Each day, before noon, an upperclassman 
would go to each classroom door to see if any- 
one wanted to buy something for lunch from a 
neighborhood store. 

Friday was art and music day. We'd make 
gifts for our parents for Christmas, Mother's 
Day etc. and sing songs. I often smile as I 
remember the songs - Ride a Cock Horse to 
Bamberry Cross, Little Robin Redbreast, and 
The Frog Went A Courting. 

During the Christmas season, an upperclass- 
man would come to our room and draw a Christ- 
mas scene on the blackboard. I believe her 
name was Jenny. I remember admiring her 
talent and watching as she colored a Santa 
Claus with dark red chalk. 

We drew names for gifts and a tree would 
be set up in a corner of the room. Each child 
would receive a small box of candy and a gift. 
We'd sing carols and dream of Christmas morn 
ing and a glorious two weeks vacation. 
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Each Monday morning, in second grade, we'd ;the number, we had to know the answer. The 
be given twenty words to learn to spell and jnumbers were changed often. Needless to say, 
learn the meaning of. Friday, we'd be given jwe learned our tables well and once learned, 
a test. For each word misspelled, we'd get they were never forgotten. 

a crack across the knuckles with a ruler as One hot day we all filed out into the hall 
we were leaving to go home. I'm sure our bus jfor a drink of water from the bubbler. Some- 
driver hated Fridays with a load of crying one next to me was talking but I was blamed 

kids on board. and got a good shaking. I didn't dare say it 

One day teacher opened a desk drawer and a |wasn't I or I'd have been accused of lying 
mouse jumped out. She jumped up on the and reprimanded again. 
chair. For a long time after that she'd have We always enjoyed a visit from Mr. Rine- 
one of the boys open the drawer for her each jhart, the developer of the Rinehart penman- 
morning as she watched from a safe distance. |ship system. At the beginning of each year, 

Another day when she left the room, one he would pass out folders with all the letters 
of the boys put a tack on her chair but she of the a]phabet beautifully written. We were 
spotted it before she sat down. We were all |Supposed to learn that beautiful penmanship. 
quite disappointed. Teacher's whole personality always changed 

While in the first or second grade, I was |when we had visitors. 
kept after school for forgetting to do an By the time we reached grade seven and 
assignment. Shortly after the bus left, I eight, we were sent to the North school where 
was told I could leave. I lived about two the two grades were separated. We also had 
miles from school and it was a long lonely the same teacher we'd had in the first four 
walk with very few houses along the way. grades. During a spelling test one day, a 
When about three fourths of the way home, boy missed one of the words and wrote ina 
teacher passed on her way home and picked me {Slang word and had some of the pupils laugh- 
up. I was never kept after school again. I jing. Teacher said "Pencils down!" and he 
don't think she realized what a long walk it |Quickly tried to erase it but she grabbed the 
was for a young child. paper and took it to Mr. Roy, the principal, 

Another day we had an unexpected test no jand demanded the boy be whipped. The class- 
one was prepared for. The whole class failed |room was deathly still as we all cringed each 
it. We were all trying to compare our low time we heard the crack of the whip. 
marks without getting caught. I didn't dare If anyone was left-handed, teacher made them 
whisper so, with my finger, I traced my mark |use their right hand. It was painfully slow 
on the desk. I got caught and was put in the /for those students. During a test, one boy 
closet. It was pitch black in there and no {Switched to his left hand as time was running 
chair. I managed to get the door cracked a ut. He got caught and got a slap in the 
tiny bit for some light but the next time face that lifted him off his seat. 
teacher walked by, she shut the door tight. One of our happy-go-lucky classmates en- 

In third grade, the girl in front of me joyed teasing the teacher. He was forever 
asked what the question was the teacher had [chewing gum in class. Teacher would say, 
just asked. I told her and we got caught. "Jerold, are you chewing gum?" The answer 
She grabbed us, one in each hand, and shook as always no and he'd be asked to come up to 
us across the front of the room and put us er desk and open his mouth. We'd all try to 
each in a corner. To this day I remember the keep from laughing as we watched him swallow 
dress I had on. It was a yellow and brown it on the way up. 
check with a big brown bow at the neck. That School let out for the summer at the end 
bow was jumping with the pounding of my f the first week in June. The summers seemed 
heart. o much longer then. We started in September 

If a child was reprimanded in school and e week after Labor Day. 
told his parents, he was reprimanded again All the teachers were very strict. Need- 
at home. The teacher's word was law and ess to say, ours wasn't well liked but we 
parents did not question’ it. espected her. As time went on and we enter- 

In fourth grade we were learning the ‘ed high school, our teachers knew which 
multiplication tables. Teacher drew a large students had attended junior high in the 
"clock' on the blackboard with the numbers orth school. She taught us well, we were 
mixed up. Another number would be put in fraid not to learn! However, every now 
the center, which was the table we'd be d then we'd miss her only to find her sit- 
multiplying with. The teacher would take a ing with a student explaining and showing 
pointer and as quickly as she touched it to him how to do the work. 


bey 


Each afternoon the teachers would all head §: 


for home carrying a stack of papers to . 
correct or compositions to read. 

I sometimes wish today's children could 
have some of the old time teachers. We not 
only learned our lessons and learned to 
enjoy poetry, we learned respect, self- 


discipline, compassion, motivation, humility, ; 
As strict as 


sportsmanship and camaraderie. 
our parents and teachers were, it did us no 
harm. In fact it gave us a good foundation 
on which to base the rest of our lives. 
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Wilbanks 

anonymous 

Dick Hayward 
John-Madelyn Mills 

Box Pond Assoc. 
anonymous 

F.D.Donovan 

M.Lillian York 
Richard-Yolanda Chattaway 
Horace-Hazel Osborne 
Thelma Ambler 
Clarence-Marguerite Snell 
Alice-Alfred Palladini 
June Merrick 
Francis-Ila Sneeden 
Rachele Fleuette 
Martin-Julia Glockner 
Doris-Irving King 
Dorothy Spencer 
Howard-Mary Burr 
Lea-Arthur Collings 


DN 
DEATHS 

Raymond J. LeBlanc Jr. 

George W. Davis 

Mildred I Austin 

Alberta Bradeen 

Harold V. Pleau 

Irene E. Houston 

Joseph F. Chiappone 

Mrs. Leopoldine VanMourik 

Velantine Riquier 

Jeannette E. Dussault 

Paul B. Volk 

Marie (Wilson) Bruneau 

Margaret Naughton 

Loretta (Houde) Brisson 


Beatrice M. Remillard 
Clement A. Charland 
Julius Pugliese 


} 
RECOMMENDED READING 

| vee an excellent representation of 
|the past - and passing - scene, we 
|suggest reading any of ERIC SLOANE'S 
| books. Sloane is an accurate record- 
‘er of almost everything of olden 
times, from brick ovens to fences, 
|and from architecture to highways. 
'|"Our Vanishing Landscape" is one of 
jhis best, with sketches and explana- 
| tory captions on such things as old 
mills, canals, bridges, farm tools, 
milestones, and horse cars. 

Other books in the series of paper- 
backs include "An Age of Barns," "A 
Museum of Early American Tools," 
jand "Recollections in Black and 
iWhite." 


The next time you are at a flea mar- 
ket or tag sale, watch for any of 
the old automobile "Green" or "Red" 
| books containing route directions, 

| particularly dated in the 1920's. 

; These books are a mine of informa- 
' tion for local history buffs, as 
| they include maps giving street car 
; and railroad lines, names, and in 

: some cases pictures of long-gone ho- 
itels and public buildings. 

|They aren't usually found in mint or 
even very good condition, but if 
‘complete, are well worth the small 
PcOst. 


_. 


‘We have just finished reading a book 

about King Philip's War - "The RED 

; KING'S REBELLION: Racial Politics in 
|} New England 1675-1678." (Atheneum - 
,MacMillan Publishing Co., 1990). In 
(246 pages of this hardbound book, 

| author Russell Bourne describes in 

} detail the policies and confronta- 
tions that so dreadfully involved 
the area we live in at the time of 
turmoil. 

{Maps, graphic descriptions, and a 
fine narrative style bring the people 
and events of the time to life, and 

present history in a manner that we 
guarantee will make it difficult to 

put the book down. 
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Bellingham's War Dog 'dack' 


During 1943 Paul StGeorge of South Bellingham was 

serving in the U.S. Army. His job was the train- REERMASTER COp 

ing of guard dogs. Paul first came together with Q P»¢ 

Jack a German Shepard dog in April of '43. Jack Ss 

was trained by Paul at Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 

The obediance course lasted 8 weeeks. Their first 

asSignment together was the guarding of German WAR DOGS 

prisoners of war in Florida. Shortly thereafter K-9SECTION - + : U.S. ARMY 

they were seperated and Jack went on to see 

active war service in the South Pacific with the 

first Marine Division and played an active part 

in the invasion of Leyte Island. 
| 
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Honorable Discharge 


Lhe War Dog sack Valloo Noa 218 

having sexed wilh: the Armed Sorces of bhe 
United Hates of America, ts hexely awaviled 
bs Contificate of Faithfid Seruice and. Han- 
pany a Gischarye. 


As the war began to draw to a close Paul began 
to wonder of what became of Jack. Jack was 
located and honorably discharged from the U.S. 
Army on May 9,1945. He was shipped by Railway 
Express and soon Paul and Jack were reunited. 
Jack lived out his retiranent years here in 


Bel linahan | 
: Remarks 
“s Enlisted: April 2, 1942 
Dyachergea: May 9, 1945 
Service! Sentry Duty 
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ARMY SERVICK FORCES 


WAR DOG RECEPTION AND TRAINING CENTER 


FORT ROBINGON, NEBRASKA 


ae 2 JCF/ jvw 
MiSand A681 5 9 4h 1945 


Mr. Paul B. St. George, 
18 Kendrick Avenue, 
Woonrencket, Rhode Island, 


Dear Mr. St. George: 


In accordence with instructions received from Mrs. Blanche Raines, 
Route 1, Box 330, Saraeota, Florida, Jack, Preston Brand A 31 5, in 
being shipped to you via Railway Express, on Yovernment Bill of Leding. 


Jack hae been careflilly checked and it is believed you will 
experience no difficulty with the dog becoming rendjusted to his former 
civilian life. However, the fact that this dog was trained as a War 
Dog should always be borne in mind. You should guard against any person 
"sickine" him on anyone. The Governmnt assumes no responsibility for 
the dog efter his departure from this Center. 


Inclosed you will find Jack's Honorabla Discharge fro: the Armed 
Torces, toesther with a list of Obedience Commands end Dog Ration fed 
at this Center, 


This is a picture of Jack the war dog. His army 
serial number is a tatoo inside his right thigh. 
In this picture is Mrs. Dolores St.George, she is 
now 98 years old and she has been a menber of 
Belhumeur-Duhamel Post #62 for the past 60 years. 
She is now a life member and was very active in 
her earlier years as an Auxiliary member with the 
Legion. 


wid . 
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Adjutant, 


5 Incla. 

Konorable Dircharge No, 3997 
Obedience Comaands 

Dor Ration 

Information copy Bill Lading 
Frendling Suzzestions 
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RAMBLIN” ROUND <TOWN=----~— 


} 
Do you ever have the urge to vis-} 
it an area you used to frequent as a 
child?2 ; 
Well, recently we 'moseyed' down { 
Mill Street in the center of the town.); 
I remember a dirt road wide enough for; 
1 car or a horse and wagon, with woods: 
on each side--it's now paved, wide 
enough for 2 vehicles and has 4 com- 
mercial buildings along one side with 
trees and pampas grass on the other. 
A man from one of the buildings came 
out to talk and wondered why it was 
called Mill Street? He was surprised } 
to learn there was once a mill-The 
Red Mijas at thevendaofte che street. 
When the Charles River was much 
wider, the Red Mill served a variety 
of businesses It manufactured 
shoddy around 1852. At one time or 
another -i1titwas Larsawims Cb a Cotveon 
and wool manufacturing plant and also 
a boot-making shop. The mill and the 
stock house burned flat April 9,1909. 
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As we continued to the end of the; 
road, we passed The Basin, an off- 
shoot of the Charles River. As a child, 
the older kids told us that the Basin 
was bottomless(it instilled a great 
fear in many of us).Now you can see 
fallen trees in the water, presumably 
resting on the bottom. Guess it's not 
so bottomless after all. 

We walked to the railroad tracks, 
still in use but there is no longer 
a dam or vestige of the old mill left. 

Off to the right a sand and gra- 
vel business located and stripped 
sand pits. Now it seems to be a haven 
for dirtebikes: 

Coming down through the woods, 
came upon an old cart path, probably 
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‘back many memories. 


‘used years ago for hauling out wood. 


I can remember when it was a short- 


‘cut from Center School over to the 
; Grove(across the tracks and the dam). 
It took school children at least }3 


hour to walk to school via thestreet, 
but they could get home in 10 min- 
utes by going through the woods. 

It was a fun walk and brought 
If you 'mosey' 
down an old path, etc., why not write 
and-teligustabouc pe. 


ETA 
2 aes a sae os weciindameths tsi homie ——— 
THE OLD COOK STOVE 
I am always amazed when I think of 


the days, 

When they used the old wood stove 
LOMCOOK, 

How the women had time for feminine 
ways, 

With all of the other tasks they 
undertook. 


Mom must have been a great engineer 

To have kept that temperature right. 

A turn of the damper, the wood box 
kept near 

Were the only controls of the stove's 
Fahrenheit. 


The food that was cooked on that old 
wood stove 

Seemed to always bring praise and 
delight, 

When the North wind howled through 
the Box Elder grove 

That flickering fire was a comforting 
Sight: 


For bathing the kids and keeping 
things neat, 

A tank on the side kept the water 
JUSt a Emghe: 

An oven to warm the bricks for your 
feet 

To put in your bed on a cold winter 
night. 


When father had irons he wanted ‘to 
bend, : 

A forge could be made from the 

bright glowing coals, 

I'm sure the old folks will always 
contend 

The stove played one of the home's 
leading roles. 


.F. Weidemann 


—. 
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* CRYVLE 


Officials of Batlineham are” ‘seeking 
to learn the identity of a -man. who | 
dropped -dead just outside Oliver. J. 
Fisher’s pool and - billiard rooms in 
Caryville early this morning. ~The 
body of the man is now in the custody: 
of Undertaker Kingsbury in -West 
Medway under orders af Dr.. Norman 
P. Quint, medical-examiner awaiting, a 
claimant. Investigations by ‘the -po- 
lice and others ° failed to-reveal much 
in the way of definite information as 
to the man, but it-is beljeved he 
hailed from Franklin. The police of 
that town were notiHied’: = 
. That the man had ‘beer ill ‘was ovis: 
dent -to the doctors who viewed--the 
body.: Dr. Irving *. Stowe >of ®ary-: 
ville said to The Journal, -that~ he had 
been called:to attend the man,-“but 
that he was dead when the Waeter ar- 
rived. Dr. Quint, ~the ‘medical’ ex- 
aminer, said that death was due ‘to- 
heart: trouble. The man’s lipswere 
badly swollen, so the doctor -states, 
this being due to the condition of his 
health and not to any accident the 
man had encountered.Residents-in the 
vicinity say they saw the man" when 
he alighted from the trolley car that 
gets to Caryville at 6.45 o’clock from 
Bellingham Four Corners. This car! 
was in charge of Conductor Arthur 
Jenks and Motorman Percy Burr. 

The man seemed to ke ill when he 
got off the car and he was in Camp’s 
store a short while after leaving the 
car, seeking to secure something that 
would ease his pain. Later, he walked 
toward the Fisher place and fell dead 
as indicated above. Persons :in “the 
neighborhood: were attracted to “the 
scene and the body was placed on a 
nearby lawn, it not being.-known at 
first that the man had died. pe ein 
gation.of the man’s possessions failed | 
to reveal anything that would lead to 
his identification. 

The man was aged about 65 years, 
so it is stated by the -doctors. He 
weighed about 190 pounds, was-five- 
feet, 7 inches tall and well. built. -He 
wore a black. derby ‘hat and’a dark 
suit of clothes,. in w hich: there were 
stripes. 


“Undertaker Kingsbury got ..a- tele- 


phone message at _two .o’clock.. >this - 
afternoon from Selectman... Michael 
Ryan of Bellingham, talking. -from 


Franklin that he understood : ‘the 
man might be a. resident of ~ Salem.: 
Mr. Ryan promised the undertaker 
that he would get-to West Medway 
this afternoon about 38 o’clock to see 


if he could identify the man. 
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AS IT WAS 
'BELL INGHAM ! 
1912 


FIRE DESTROYS OLD: 
— SAW MILL IN SO. MILFORD 


“aire igek night at: 6 Welockk. -de- 
stroyéd an old water power saw mill 
on'estaté’ of Mrs. Emma J. - Spicer, 
Bellimgham, Building was: jdry”, as 
kindling wood and it took butia: short 
time for flames to consume it éitire- 
ly, although a vain attempt’ wad qede 
by neighbors to save it. © i 17) 35 

. Mrs. Spicer was burning caterpil- 

lars from a tree over the ‘mill, .ac- 
ec rding to..a statemert madé:: 3. this 
morning by a resident of South’: -Mil- 
ford, and sparks from the torch,’ felt 
on the old roof of the shed, ' ‘which 
was Vary gry; 
‘-A water: brigade was ; tiamiedlately 
formed, but attempt to save shéd was 
fruitless, : ‘'*The mill’. has not’: been 
worked of late and ditiage, It a Bald, 
will hot xéceed $100.’ ‘iad 


ee ee 


JUNE “10, 


MILL PROPERTY CHA GHANGES 
“HANDS IN BELLINGHAM 


“William W. Ollendort, son- arctew of. 
‘Addison HE. Bullard, and who has béen 
the head sof the waste’ and shoddy de- 
partment of the American Woolen Go.,” 
Bosto ’ has; with ‘others, purchased’ 
the Charles River Woolen Co., of 
North: ‘Bellingham, of which Wendell. 
Williams, of this. town, was treasurer, 
and -Harry Ty ‘Hayward, pot Franklin, 
president.-° - 

Thirty-five ~ : Aqaliens : located zn” 
‘North; Bellingham<are. included in:the 
‘sale, “which also- takes in three -mil- 
holdings, two. of which are new. It-is 
stated .that.these mills have not-been 
‘closed one year -in’ ali during the last 
half-céntury,.. It. isa. 10-seat plant; 
swith 132 - looms - “and. -all.. machinery 
complete. = “As “many as 250 hands 
thavetbeen “employed during the busy 
season, It is stated that the. new 
owners intend to- operate | ‘the plant 
to its full_ capacity. -. 

The Charles River Woolen Cows 
exuatitiged for $96,000, and besides the 


5 
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plant :just:,sold -owns- a ‘shoddy- miil- 


where about 20-hands are employed 
at- the -present.time: The  company,: 
which:is to dissolve later, will dispose 
of. this: Mill later and- it: is rumored: 
that it.may “become - the“ property of 
the N. Y.,_N.:H. & H. railroad com- 
pany. - “The. new <+owners ‘of ‘the North. 
Bellingham “plant* Jare,#itsis~ stated, 
likely=to aise sone of .the ‘Smaller - build-- 


ings -for:-a - -sHoddy- -mill;--rather ° than 
ppontlars a new ~ one ‘at ‘present. 
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3 WHAT’S- ON TONIGHT:3 


Peete —]]— ae ete eed 


—Mrs. Mabel F. Waldmeyer and 
daughter, Misd Adele Waldmeyer, 
language teacher at Milford high 
school, left this morning to pass the 
week-end in Dedham. 


* 


—Baby mints at Annie Lawless.’ 
—Straw hats at reduced prices, King 
Bros.’ * 


—Draper Co. versus Northbridge in 
Hopedale, Saturday, at 3.30. * 

—Draper Co. versus Northbridge in 
Hopedale, Saturday, at 3.30, * 


_—James H. Wood, recently em- 
ployed at George Fuller’s barbershop, 
is now employed in Medway. 

—Draper Company baseball asso- 
ciation will hold a dance at Lake 
Nipmuc park, Tuesday evening, Aug. 
20, 


—Regular 10c melons, 6c each, 6 
for 25c, for Saturday, at Ceruti Bros.’ * 


—Regular 
cents, 


50-cent chocolates, 29 
at Annie Lawless.’ - 
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JUMPING ROPE: A Favorite 
Pasttime of Old 


Recently, I bought my niece a jump- 
rope. My jumprope experience is remem 
bered as a time-filling, creative en- 
deavor. She said "That's boring". My 
niece knew not one song, rhyme, or poe 
to make her jumping less monotonous! 
So, I asked around. It seems that 
Singing while skipping, hopping and jum 
ping with a rope is a dying art. Here 
for posterity sake, are some things e- 
veryone should know about jumproping. 

A long time ago, jumping rope was a 
boy's domain. It was considered sport 
Boys competed to see who could jump th 
highest, fastest and longest. However 
as girls entered into more and more 
physical activities, jumproping soon 
became associated with females. The 
girls added their own "mark" to the 
sport of jumproping. Because endless 
jumping would be somewhat monotonous, 
the girls made up lively sing-songy 
verses, to break up the jumping. The 
Singing also helped keep a rhythm go- 
ing. 

NOL.only iss jJumproping, fun): Ttiisva 
great form of exercise. It is aerobic, 
and gets the heart pumping. Even very 
young children can learn to jump rope. 
There are certain terminology associa- 
ted with jumproping. "Enders" hold 
the rope and do the actual turning. 
"Jumpers" do the jumping. "Calling In' 
and "Calling Out" either adds to or di 
minishes the number of jumpers. "Red 
Hot Peppers" means to turn the rope 
very fast; making it more likely for 
the jumper to miss or trip. "Double 
Dutch" is played using two ropes, 
Swinging them in an opposing pattern. 
"High Waters" is when the rope is grad 
ually raised in height. 

Following are some examples of jump- 
rope rhymes: 


We always started with this one: 

Bluebells, cockle shells, 

Eevy, Ivy, Over. 
It was a warm up for rope jumping. 
was sung in a lulling fashion, the rop 
was kept low to the ground and swung 
Slowly back and forth. Not until the 
rhyme says "over", do the enders turn 
the rope fully. 


There are rhythm keeping verses for 
Straight jumping: 


Ice cream, 
The more you eat, 


a penny a lump. 
the more you jump. 


My boyfriend's name is Willy. 
He is so very silly. 

He has forty-nine toes 

and a pickle for a nose. 
That's the way the story goes. 
A sailor went to sea, sea, sea. 
To see what he could see, see, see. 
But all that he could see, see, see. 
Was the bottom of the deep blue sea, 
sea, sea. 


Alice where are you going? 
"Upstairs to take a bath.” 
Alice with legs like toothpicks 
and a neck like a giraffe. 
Alice got in the bathtub, 

Alice pulled out the plug. 

Oh my goodness, oh my soul, 
There goes Alice down the hole! 
Glub, glub, glub. 


These rhymes were used to keep track 


of the times someone successfully jump 
ed the rope: 


Candy, candy in a dish. 

How many pieces do you wish? 
One, two, three, four... 
(Count the jumps) 


My mother made a chocolate cake. 
How many eggs did it take? 
(Count the jumps) 


My little sister dressed in pink, 
Washed all the dishes in the sink. 
How many dishes did she break? 
(Count the jumps) 


Charlie Chaplin sat on a pin. 
How many inches did it go in? 
(Count the jumps) 


To speed up the jumping, the words 


"hot" and "peppers" were inserted into 
It |} the rhymes: ; 


Mother sent me to the store. 
This is what she sent me for: 
To get some coffee, tea and pepper. 
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Mabel, Mabel, set the table, 
Just as fast as you are able. 


Don't forget the salt, sugar, must- 
ard, ketchup and red-hot pepper! 
¥ 
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Old man Lazy, 
Drives me crazy. 
Up the ladder. 
Down the ladder. 
H-O-T spells hot! 


Some songs or rhymes tell the jumper 
to do some other things while jumping. 
The idea was to follow the directions, 
without missing or tripping, and hence 
messing up the rhythm of the verse and 
Swinging rope. 

Teddy bear, bear, 
turn around. 
Teddy bear, teddy 
touch the ground. 
Teddy bear, teddy 
show your shoe. 
Teddy bear, teddy 
Pieeewidl..do. 
Teddy bear, teddy 
Go upstairs. 
eddy bear, teddy 
say your prayers. 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
turn out the light. 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
say goodnight. 


teddy 


bear, a 


m 
bear, 
bear, 


bear, 


~ eet 


bear, 


Benjamin Franklin went to France. 

To teach the ladies how to dance. 

First the heel, then the toe 

Spin around, now out you go. 

Vv 

Here are two rhymes we used to do m 
"high waters", in which the rope is 
raised in height until the jumper mis- 
ses. 


When it rains,the Mississippi River 
Gets higher, higher, higher and 
hmegner....! 


Fudge, fudge, tell the Judge, 
Mama's got a new born baby. 
fomien'’t a girl and it dsn't,a boy, 
It's just a fair young lady. 

Wrap it up in tissue paper 

Send it up the elevstor. 


First floor, second floor, 
floor, fourth floor, 


third 
ae 


the answer to a question, 


Elpcue Loot -aodh vaceu t.LOOL. 
Everybody out. 


(raise rope with each higher floor #) 


ou would think that "missing" on pur- 
ose wouldn't be fun. But when there 
as a Silly song to accompany the she- 
aNLOSIMS eterass 


Jump rope, jump rope 
Will I miss? 

Jump rope, jump rope, 
Just watch this. 


MiUSSVRMLSS,,uattle: miss. 
When she misses, she misses like 
ye gS L, 


A group of jumprope rhymes would give 
such as:(the 
nswer is the one said when the jumper 
isses) 


My mother and your mother were hang- 
ing out the clothes, 

My mother punched your mother right 

in the nose. 

What color was the blood? 

Red, orange, black, green, purple... 
(list colors until jumper misses) 


My little girl, dressed in blue, 
Died last night at half past two. 
Did she go up or down? 

Up, down, up, down, up... 
(repeat until jumper misses for the 
answer ) 


Some verses used the alphabet to pro- 


The letter that was 
was. the first? letter, of an 


ide an answer. 
issed on, 


answer the jumper had to make up. 


What shall I name my little pup? 
I'll have to think a good one up. 
Al, Biron pati pay. Gy se c-00 
ABC's and vegetable goop, 

What will I find in the alphabet 
soup? 

i py eo ge ee ee pp G gel S38 < s 
Strawberry, 
Tell me the 


A, B, Ne D, 


apple, my jam tart. 
name of your sweetheart. 
E, F, G, Ti Giateretecece’s 


Apple, peaches, creamery butter. 
Here's the name of my true lover. 
A» B, ea D, E, EF, G, | Gree ay 


Fortune teller, please tell me 
What the name of my huband will be. 
Ap Be CroDohas PyesGye iHicelsty= 


Some jump rope verses let more than 
one person jump at a time. Ther? are 
"in, and: out", songs. whichecad-1l4iniehed low 
jumpers, or send them out of the jump- 
ing group. Several rhymes allow a big 
group of jumpers to jump together. Like 
these: 


Rooms for rent, 
Inguire within. 
As I move out 


(fill “in: name) 


Let ? come in. 
In spin, let ? come in. 
Out spout, let ? shop ha heh ae 


tT love, tea. 
to come jump with me. 


I love coffee, 
Twat 4 


Sheep in the maedow, 
Cows in the corn. 
Jump in on the month that you were 


born. 
January, February,; March, April: .4. 
Everybody, everybody, 


Come on in. 
The first one misses 
Must take an end. 


oo eee 1 


Not too often nowadays, do you see a 
group of children swinging a rope. Nor 
do you hear the identifying slap-slap 
noise that a rope hitting the ground 
makes. A jumprope is such a simple toy, 
but it can be one of the most reward- 
ing. So, give a rope, teach a song, 
and listen for the sound of delight as 


young voices sing out. 
OM 
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Some of the information for this 
article is. from Anna- Banana. a 
book by Joanna Cole. 
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‘tered throughuot the United States 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


PerereoOteali, I want, to thankyou 
for the "Crimpville Comments", it's a 
very important publication to me, and 
I know hundreds of other people who 
were fortunate enough to be raised in 
Bellingham. 

Secondly, the alumni of the town of 
Bellingham needs to know the status of 
the "Crimpville Comments". It's too 
important a publication to let it get 
weak. There are enough people scat- 


that were raised in Bellingham, to 
keep the "Crimpville Comments" strong. 
We should not let the "CC" be financi 
ally unstable as to cut down on iss- 

ues. What I'm going to do is make th 
"CC" part of my annual budget. Keep 

up the hard work on this publication, 
for it is very, very, very much appec 
iated. 


P.S.) Accept my donation. 


i 
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P.S.S.I sure would like to see this in 


the "Comments". 
If anyone remembers me, 


me a line. 


drop 


Richard-Chattaway - 
487 Clermont Ave. S. 
Orange Park, FL 
32073-4336 


(formerly of 21 Maple St. North Bell.) 


Enclosed check to help out in your 
efforts. We do enjoy Crimpville, and 
look forward to each one. I compli- 
ment you on your interesting facts. 
Thanks to all. 


Irving and Doris King 
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Dear Folks. 

I thank you very much for sending 
the "Crimpville Comments" to me. I 
read every one from cover to cover, 
and sure enjoy the articles. It sure 
brings back memories. 

Tewase borne n= L910 ain wwhaty it sanow 
Cartier's Funeral Home on South Main 
SSt.5 (My sDad,, Waldo Cook, burlt the 
' house for his bride, Ethel Pickering. 
They told the story of moving in be- 
fore it was finished. 

Atauthat’ time: 1) towasmandurceLroad 
from in front of the house to Belling- 
ham Center. I've hiked to Bellingham 
Center several times, with South Main 
Street full of potholes. 

Enclosed please find a long overdue 
donation to help with your expenses. 


Thelma Cook Ambler 


Enclosed is a long overdue check 
for the continuation of the "Crimp- 
ville Comments". 

We lived in Bellingham for thirty 
years and thoroughly enjoy all the 
stories which tell how things were 


and what's new now. We love the bits 
of history about such items as the 


Indians and the Revolutionary War, 
which you print from time to time, 
and hope you will be able to conti- 
nue. 


Sincerely, 
Jean and Francis Sneeden 


=A 
Editors’ Note 


We made a mistake! We extend an apol- 
ogy to Ms. Laura Drown, the Bellingham 
Historical Commission's 1993 Historic 
Appreciation Award Recipient. In the 
last issue of the "Crimpville Comments" 
the caption under Laura's picture iden- 
tified her as Margaret Drown, who is 
her sister. We regret any confusion we 
may have caused. 


CORRECTION: 


BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
3 Common Street 

Old Library Building 

Bellingham, Mass. 02019 


Changing scenes in Bellingham 


Before 


After 


This is the site of the L.F.Thayer, R. S. Thayer homestead at the 
comer of Routes 140 and 126. The home was demolished in the early 
1960's. It is now the site of the Bellingham branch of the Ben Frank- 
lin Bank. 
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